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Editorial. 

Among the various organizations working for the promotion 
of science, the state academies of science have recently become 
prominent, particularly in the middle west. The Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas academies 
are doing an important and highly valuable work. In most 
cases their meetings are held at some time during the winter 
holidays, and they bring together a large proportion of the 
influential men of science of their respective states. Our coun- 
try is a large one and to many a scientific worker the pilgrimage 
eastward to the winter meeting of his special society is some- 
thing only to be undertaken after careful consideration of ways 
and means. To such a one the state academy is a real boon, 
and in any event the coming together of men of scattered but 
related fields of work is perhaps as productive of good as the 

meeting of specialists alone. 

* , # 
* 

The state academy is, however, making a peculiar place for 
itself aside from serving as a meeting place for various scientific 
workers. It is rapidly becoming a molder of public opinion 
on the numerous semi-public scientific questions which are con- 
stantly springing up. It is the adviser of the legislature in 
matters of scientific work and its potency in that direction has 
been instanced in the part taken by the Wisconsin and Iowa 
academies in securing the legislation necessary for geological 
and natural history surveys. In several of the states this semi- 
public position of the academy has been recognized, and the 
state has undertaken to publish the proceedings. 

*** 
In the recent meetings of the state academies the geologists 
have as usual taken an active part. The Minnesota meeting, 
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being the twenty-fifth anniversary, was celebrated by a very 
attractive programme. Papers were read by Winchell, Grant, 
Sardeson, Berkey, and others upon various geological problems. 
The Iowa programme included papers by Todd, Calvin, Keyes, 
Udden, Sardeson, Bain, Leverett, and others and was particularly 
interesting to students of the drift. The Wisconsin programme 
embraced papers by Van Hise, Collie, Hobbs, Lurton, Slichter, 
with a report of progress of the Geological and Natural History 
Survey by Birge and Marsh. The Indiana programme was also 
a strong one, and the Nebraska meeting, held some time earlier, 
was well attended. The publication of the proceedings of these 
meetings will be awaited with interest. H. F. B. 

*** 
Messrs. Spring and Rowland have recently communicated 
to the Belgium Academy a series of observations made upon the 
amount of carbonic acid contained in the atmosphere during the 
year. They give the result of 266 determinations made in the 
city of Liege, Belgium, on one side of which there is an indus- 
trial and on the other an agricultural district. The average 
amount of carbonic acid contained in ten thousand parts of air 
was 5.1258 parts by weight and 3.3526 parts by volume. These 
gentlemen remark that this is more than the amount contained 
in the air of Paris, which is 4.831 parts by weight and 3.168 by 
volume. The large amount at Liege is owing not only to the 
large iron works there but also to the fact that the city is sur- 
rounded by coal mines. To this the authors attribute the greater 
heat of the city as it is well known that a small amount of 
carbonic acid in the air causes the absorption and prevents the 
radiation of heat. They also attribute the cold weather of May 
to the diminution of the carbonic acid caused by its consump- 
tion by the exceptionally vigorous growth of leaves at that 
season. Their observations show that a fall of snow will 
increase the amount to 3.761 by volume and that in cloudy 
weather the amount was 3.571 parts and that there was always 
a larger amount in winter than in summer. They also found 
that the amount was diminished by high winds but increased 
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with a high barometer. (Egleston Thomas, Trans. Am. Soc. 

Civil Engineers, Vol. XV, p. 650, New York, 1886.) H. F. B. 

*„ * 
* 

The attendance at the Montreal meeting of the Geological 
Society of America was small, but the session was both pleas- 
ant and profitable. The hospitality of the people of Montreal, 
always cordial, was notable for its warm-heartedness. The 
interest and importance of the papers compared very favorably 
with those - of the preceding sessions, and in several notable 
instances possessed peculiar interest. The presidential address 
of Dr. Orton was an admirable exposition of the theoretical 
aspects of petroleum and was made attractive not less by the 
charm of its manner than by the judiciousness of its matter. 
The pleistocene papers as usual led in number, but the prepon- 
derance was but slight. The petrological papers followed them 
closely in number and perhaps surpassed them in fullness and in 
the labor of preparation. Two of them were especially notable 
for their careful elaboration. It was gratifying to observe a rela- 
tive increase in palaeontological papers. It has been a source 
of deep regret to many American geologists that palaeontologists 
have in recent years so largely drifted in the direction of phy- 
logeny (important as that is) and that the study of faunas and 
floras as such and as factors in the history of the earth has not 
found larger expression in the papers of the Geological Society. 
The evolution and migration of faunas and floras is compa- 
rable if not superior in importance and interest to the evo- 
lution of species and families, and merits an ample share of 
palaeontological effort. Papers upon regional geology, which 
have always constituted a notable proportion of the programme, 
held a fair place at the Montreal meeting. The dynamical 
papers were few, but the peculiar interest which attached to the 
experiments of Dr. Adams on the flow of rocks under pressure 
made full atonement for the scantiness of their numbers. 
The important paper of Professor Van Hise on "Shortening of 
the Outer Part of the Earth" was read by title only. Physio- 
graphical papers which have sometimes occupied a prominent 
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place on the programme found notable expression in but a 
single presentation. 

The following is a list of the titles of the papers offered. 
Abstracts of a portion of these appear in this number of the 
Journal and others will follow : 

"Notes on the Sands and Clays of the Ottawa Basin." By R. W. Ells. 

"Topography and Glacial Deposits of the Mohawk Valley." By Albert 
P. Brigham. 

"Topography and History of Jamesville Lake, N. Y." By Edmund C. 
Quereau. 

"Location and Form of a Drumlin at Barre Falls, Mass." (By title.) 
William H. Niles. 

"Drift Phenomena of the Puget Sound Basin." (By title.) By Bailey 
Willis. 

"Niagara Gorge and St. David's Channel." By Warren Upham. 

"Notes on the Moraines of the Georgian Bay Lobe of the Ice-Sheet." 
By Frank B. Taylor. 

" Notes on the Geology of Montreal and Vicinity." By F. D. Adams. 

" Notes on the Geology of the Rocky Mountains of Montana." By 
Walter H. Weed. 

"Marine Cretaceous Formations in Deep Wells in Southeastern Virginia." 
By N. H. Darton. 

"The Cretaceous Series of the West Coast of Greenland." By Charles 
Schuchert and David White. 

" Note on Lepidophloios Cliftonensis." By Sir William Dawson. 

"Omphalophloios, a new Lepidodendroid typ.e." By David White. 

"The Mastodon in Western Ontario." By H. M. Ami. 

"Mastodon and Mammoth Remains Found near Hudson Bay." By 
Robert Bell. 

"Fossil-like Forms in Sault Ste. Marie Sandstone." By Robert Bell. 

"Weathering of Alnoite in Manheim, N. Y." By C. H. Smyth, Jr. 

"Syenite- Porphyry Dikes in the Adirondack Region. By Henry P. 
Cushing. 

"Nodular Granite from Pine Lake, Ontario." By Frank D. Adams. 

"Chemical Composition of the Granite from Pine Lake, Ontario." By 
Nevil N. Evans. 

"Clastic Huronian Rocks of Western Ontario, and the Relation of 
Huronian to Laurentian." By A. P. Coleman. 

"The Classification of Igneous Rocks." By Joseph P. Iddings. 

"The Geological versus the Petrographical Classification of Igneous 
Rocks." By Whitman Cross. 
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"Geological Probabilities as to Petroleum." (President's address.) By 
Edward Orton. 

"On the Occurrence of Corundum in North Hastings, Ont." By A. E. 
Barlow. 

"The Harvard Geographical Models." W. M. Davis. 

"Experiments on the Flow of Rocks, now being conducted at McGill 
University." By Frank D. Adams and John T. Nicolson. 

" Estimates and Causes of the Shortening of the Outer Part of the Earth." 
By C. R. Van Hise. (By title.) 

" New Geothermal Data from South Dakota." By N. H. Darton. 

"Concentric Weathering in Sedimentary Rocks." By T. C. Hopkins. 

"Note on an Area of Compressed Structure in Western Indiana." By 
George H. Ashley. 

T. C. C. 



